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explicit language the rule which he followed in his public life. " I have been called to several employments in this nation, and I did endeavour to discharge the duty of an honest man to God and His people's interest, and to this Commonwealth."
What did these phrases mean? If anyone had asked Cromwell what his duty to God was in public affairs, he would have answered that it was to do God's will. " We all desire/' he said to his brother officers in 1647, " to lay this as the foundation of all our actions, to do that which is the will of God/' He urged them to deliberate well before acting, " that we may see that the things we do have the will of God in them." For to act inconsiderately was to incur the risk of acting counter to God's design, and so " to be found fighting against God."
But, in the maze of English politics, how were men to ascertain what that will was ? Some Puritans claimed to have had it directly revealed to them, and put forward their personal convictions as the dictates of Heaven. Cromwell never did so. " I cannot say," he declared in a prayer-meeting where such revelations had been alleged, " that I have received anything that I can speak as in the name of the Lord." He believed that men might still " be spoken unto by the Spirit of God," but when these " divine impressions and divine discoveries " were made arguments for political action, they must be received with the greatest caution. For the danger of self-deception was very real. " We are very apt, all of us," said he, " to call that Faith, that perhaps may be but carnal imagination." Once he warned the